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in any case it was too early to sit in judgment upon it. It was
obvious that Government with the assistance of private liberality or
enterprise must accomplish greater results than a pure Government
agency could hope to achieve. Bal Mangesh Wagle defended
Pherozeshah against these criticisms, and in support of the view
advanced in the lecture that the richer classes had not yet begun to
appreciate the advantages of education, gave the instance of a boy
who wanted from him a certificate of poverty to enable him to be
admitted as a free student in the Elphinstone College, and on whose
marriage only a month before Rs. 5,000 had been spent by his
parents! Wedderburn, who was present, stated that whatever might
be thought of the question of higher education being subsidized,
there was no doubt it was the duty of the State to provide primary
education for the masses, and the system at work appeared to be
well adapted to secure the end in view. The general opinion as
expressed at the meeting seemed to be that the Grant-in-Aid system
had not worked badly.
In the light of the progress made during the last 50 years, we are
in a position to estimate how far Pherozeshah's criticisms were
justified by the event. That the policy of the Government in the
matter of education has not been marked by imagination or states-
manship will be conceded by most people. At the farewell gathering
already referred to, on the eve of Sir Alexander Grant's retirement
from the country, he spoke with bitterness of the one per cent
devoted to the cause of education, science and art, and observed with
much force "when we consider the 40 per cent devoted to the
military department we must, I think, consider that it is somewhat
surprising that people should be heard boasting that it is the pride
and duty and mission of England to educate the people of India,
when such a wretched pittance as this is all that is given for the
advancement and spread of education." The Despatch of 1854 had
breathed a spirit of genuine liberality, and had grandly conceived
the scope and purpose of education for the people of India. Norm-
ally developed, the policy outlined by the Despatch would have
borne results worthy of its framers. But the Mutiny of 1857 rudely
upset the balance of mind of many Englishmen, and induced a
different outlook altogether. That high-minded Englishman, Allan